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Week of January 12, 198] 
LAPOP DEPARTMENT STREAMLINES 
EEO RULES FOK FEDERAL CONTRACTORS 

WASHINGTON -- New rules which clarify a variety of equal employment opportunity 
requirements for employers doing government business have been issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The major rules package, issued in final form, streamlines nondiscrimination 
and affirmative action efforts for women, minorities, handicapped persons and veterans 
employed by federal contractors. 

Also issued are proposed regulations covering employment of handicapped persons 
and disabled veterans, and a notice affecting certain EEO rules for federal 
construction contractors. 

The rules were scheduled for publication in the Federal Register, Dec. 30 
by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP), which enforces the 


EEO and affirmative action laws covering federal contractors. 


"OFCCP's new rules are part of an overall effort to streamline contract 
compliance for the 1980's, while at the same time making it responsive to new 
workforce issues," said Assistant Secretary for Employment Standards Donald Elisburg. 


Thi the first major overhaul of our regulations in more than eight years." 


) 's final rules, first proposed in December 1979, will go into effect 


on Jan. 30, 1981. 
Among other things, the rules will: 


cncergorets EEO protections for handicapped persons and veterans, reflecting 
OFC S unified enforcement approach since its 1978 consolidatior; 


-more- 
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--treat financial institutions with federal deposit and share insurance as contractors, 
but include provisions to insure protections for depositors when EEO disputes 
occur; 


--strengthen sex discrimination protections, with provisions on sexual harrassment 
and pregnancy disability; 


--require written affirmative action programs from contractors with 50 or more 
employees and a total of $50,000 in government business; 


--limit OFCCP “pre-award" investigations (done before contracts of $1 million or 
more are awarded) to employers with at least 250 employees not reviewed during the 
past two years; 


--allow greater participation by labor unions in settling EEO disputes, 
particularly where changes in collective bargaining agreements are necessary ; 


~remove a variety of previously required certifications from federal contractors, and 
--amend other legal and technical aspects of contract compliance enforcement. 

OFCCP's proposed rules for handicapped persons and disabled veterans spel] 

Out, for the first time, requirements for architectural accessibility, job 
accommodations and the use of medical tests when screening job applicants. 

The proposal, issued under Section 503 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act, would 
parallel final Labor Department rules issued in October 1980 under Section 504 of 
the Jaw (covering employers with federal grants). 

"Our goal is to do away with rules that conflict or overlap for employers 
who receive both contracts and grants," said OFCCP Director Weldon J. Rougeau. 

The final part of the the OFCCP rules published today is a notice which 
postpones new workforce reporting requirements for federal construction contractors. 

However, EEO requirements effective in November, including hiring goals for 


minorities across the country, will still apply to those contractors. 


-more- 
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The OFCCP notice also extends the nationwide hiring goal for women in federal 
construction work (now 6.9 percent) until the program completes an in-depth study 
of female progress in that industry. 

The goal, the last of three increments first issued in 1978, was set to 
expire in March, 1981. It will remain in effect until further notice. 

Information requests on OFCCP's new rules should be directed to: 

James Cisco 
Acting Director, 
Division of Program Policy 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs 
200 Constitution Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20210 
(202) 523-9426 
In addition, interested persons can submit written comments on the program's 


handicapped and veteran regulations to the above address until Jan. 30, 1981. 


Week of January 12, 1981 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CITES JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL FIELD 





WASHINGTON -- Concern for the quality of air people breathe and the water 
they drink has increased, as well as changed, job prospects in the environmental 
field, according to a recent U.S. Department of Labor publication. 

The 205-page book, “Environmental Protection Careers Guidebook," describes 
106 selected occupations that result from a rising demand for environmental 
protection. Many of the occupations did not exist a decade ago. 

Most of the jobs covered are in one of seven environmental fields: water 
and wastewater treatment; noise control; air resource management; land, fish, and 
wildlife management; pesticides and toxic substances programs; solid waste manage- 
ment; and radiation control. 

The guidebook details major job duties of workers in these fields, places 
of employment and areas of specialization, special skills or aptitudes that are 
necessary or helpful, licenses and certification or registration required, and 
the employment outlook for the various occupations. 

The new publication was developed by the department's Employment and Training 
Administration, in cooperation with the Environmental Protection Agency. 

The guidebook offers several tips for persons thinking about careers in the 
environmental field. These include: 

-- Many post-secondary schools (including technical institutes and 
correspondence courses, as well as colleges and universities) have training 
programs directly concerned with environmental work, and are continually adding 


courses in environmental fields. 


(more) 
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-- Students seeking undergraduate degrees may prefer to major in traditional 
fields ther than concentrate on environmental studies, since government agencies 
often prefer to hire persons from traditional fields and train them for environ- 
mental applicaticns. 

-- Students with backgrounds in traditional fields are in a strong position 
to compete for jobs ir nonenvironmental areas if they are unable to find 
employment in environmental fields. Engineering is a good example of a field in 
which employers often prefer to hire undergraduates from traditional educational 
backgrounds. 

-- Some environmental occupations are available for immediate entry with 
little or no previous training, such as equipment operation and support work. 
Jobs in these areas are mostly in local government systems under the public 
works department. 

The guidebook contains a selected bibliography and a complete listing of 
post-secondary environmental education programs available throughout the U.S. 

It also contains a glossary of 53 terms used in the environmental protection 
field. The reader can quickly. find out the meaning of such words as adulterants, 
bioassay, comminutor, film badge, interceptor sewers, ionization chamber, 
receiving waters, spectrophotometry, turbidity, and vector. 

"Environmental Protection Careers Guidebook" is available at $6.50 per 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Single copies from a limited supply are available 
without charge from the Inquiries Office, Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Rm. 10225, 601 D St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. 


Phone: (202) 376-6730. 
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FIREFIGHTERS AND POLICE 
SALARY SCALES INCREASE 





WASHINGTON -- Salary scales for firefighters and police rose more between 
January 1979 and January 1980 than in earlier years, according to a study recently 
completed by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The 7.9 percent increase in minimums was the largest in a decade for the two 
groups combined. The 8.3 percent rise in maximums was the largest in 7 years. 

The study, covering 153 cities having a population of 100,000 or more in 1970, 
is based on information compiled by the International City Management Association. 
The data were supplemented by surveys of salaries and working conditions conducted 
by the Fraternal Order of Police and the International Association of Firefighters 
and by direct inquiries by the Bureau. 

Minimums increased 7.0 percent for firefighters alone and 8.5 percent for police 
betwéen January 1979 and January 1980; maximum scales were up 8.1 and 8.3 percent, 
respectively. Firefighters’ salary levels, as well as increases, continued to lower 
chan those for police. The average minimum salary on January 1, 1980, was $14,377 
for firefighters and $15,159 for police. Maximum salaries averaged $18,186 and 
$19,066, respectively. 

As-a result of the increases, the January 1, 1980, indexes (1967=100) of 
maximum salary scales were 249 for firefighters and 246 for police. 

In general, percentage increases in 1979 were largest in the West and smallest 
in the South. On the average, annual salary levels were also highest in the West 
and lowest in the South, and the differentials between the two regions continued 
to widen. Average salary levels were highest in cities with 1 million inhabitants 
or more and lowest in cities with populations of 100,000 to 249,999. 


-more- 
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Over the 5-year period of January 1975-January 1980, average minimum scales 
for firefighters and police increased at annual rates of 6.2 and 6.4 percent, 
respectively. Increases in maximum scales were 6.7 and 6.5 per- 
cent, respectively. 

For purposes of comparison, other Bureau studies show that over the same 
period minimum salary’scales for refuse collectors in cities with populations of 
100,000 or more increased at an annual rate of 5.4 percent, and maximum scales 
increased 5.2 percent; the annual rate of increase in salaries for urban public 
classroom teachers was 6.5 percent; and the rate for Federal employees under the 
General Schedule was 6.0 percent. In private industry, salaries of white-collar 
employees and hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers in the 
nonfarm economy ihcreased at annual rates ranging from 7.7 to 8.1 percent between 
1975 and 1980. The annual rate of increase in the Consumer Price Index for 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, the most nearly comparable index, was 


8.4 percent. 
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BLS REPORTS ON INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES FOR 1979 


WASHINGTON -- In 1979, productivity declined in most mining, retail trade, 
and service industries as well as in some transportation and large manufacturing 
industries and grew in air transportation; telephone communications, and selected 
manufacturing industries, according to new data issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. Productivity in the total nonfarm 


business sector as a whole declined 1.1 percent in 1979. 


In manufacturing, among the larger industries covered, both steel and motor vehicles had 
productivity declines in 1979. In the steel industry, productivity fell 1.3 percent as 
output dropped 0.3 percent while employee hours were up 1.0 percent. Demand for steel was 
strong in the first half of the year, but fell off sharply in the second half. In the motor 
vehicles industry, productivity declined for the second consecutive year, falling 3.7 
percent, as output dropped 8.8 percent while employee hours declined 5.3 percent. Motor 
vehicle production was high in the first quarter, but demand began to fall in the second 
quarter due in part to the impact of lower petroleum supplies and higher prices, and output 
decreased sharply during the remainder of the year. Other large manufacturing industries 
posting productivity declines in 1979 were: Sawmills -3.1 percent; petroleum refining, 

-2.2 percent; gray iron foundries, -0.8 percent, pulp and paper, -0.4 percent; and 
construction machinery, -0.3 percent. All of these industries, except paper, had declines in 
output in 1979. 

Conversely, productivity gains in manufacturing were posted by: Fluid milk industry, 
5.3 percent; motors and generators, 3.6 percent; household appliances, 3.0 percent: tires, 
2.9 percent; household furniture, 2.8 percent; bakery products, 1.6 percent; footwear, 1.1 
percent; soft drinks, 0.9 percent; and corrugated boxes and pharmaceutical preparations both 


0.5 percent. 


Among transportation industries, intercity trucking declined 1.2 percent, and railroads 
revenue traffic) dropped 0.1 percent. Conversely, air transportation posted a gain in 
roductivity of 3.4 percent as output increased strongly, and productivity in petroleum 


ipelines grew 2.2 percent 
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In ut{lities, the gas and electric industry posted its second consecutive productivity 
decline, dropping 0.5 percent. Telephone communications registered a gain of 3.6 percent, 
with output continuing its high rate of growth. 

Most mining industries experienced productivity declines. Coal mining dropped 9.5 
percent. Although output posted a significant gain in 1979, production worker hours grew 
even more as the industry recovered from a major strike in 1978. Copper mining (recoverable 
metal) and nonmetallic minerals recorded large productivity declines of 10.0 and 3.7 percent, 
respectively. On the other hand, iron mining (usable ore) grew 6.9 percent as output posted 
an above average gain. 

Among most retail trade and service industries, productivity declined, with laundry and 
cleaning services falling 6.3 percent, hotels and motels 5.8 percent, eating and drinking 
places 5.5 percent, and new car dealers 4.7 percent. All of these industries, except hotels 
and motels, had output declines in 1979. Productivity fell 0.8 percent in retail food stores 
as output rose slightly but all-person hours grew even more. On the other hand, productivity 
grew 0.6 percent in ona service stations as hours declined more steeply than output. 
Productivity increased 0.8 percent in drug stores based on small gains in output and hours. 

This release includes revisions of most of the measures published in News Release 
USDL-80-366 on June 12, 1980. The attached table presents indexes of output per employee 
hour for the selected industries for the last 7 years. Although the output per employee hour 
measures relate output to the hours of all employees engaged in each industry, the measures 
do not show only the specific contributions of labor, capital, or any other single factor of 
production. Rather, the measures reflect the joint effects of many influences, including new 
technology, capital investment, the level of output, capacity utilization, energy use, and 
managerial skills, as well as the skills and efforts of the work force. 

Additional data for many of these measures, such as average rates of change for all the 
components of the measures back to 1947, are available from the BLS upon request. Measures 
for other industries will be released when they become available in the near future. The 


forthcoming bulletin, “Productivity Indexes for Selected Industries, 1980 Edition,” will 


include data back to 1954 for many industries. Data on output per hour of all persons and 


related cost measures for the private business sector as well as nonfarm business, 


manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporations are reported in the quarterly BLS press release 
’ 


“Productivity and Costs.” 


(MORE ) 
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Indexes of Output Per Employee-Hour 1/ in Selected Industries 
1973-79 and Percent Changes 1978-79 
(1967-100) 


LT 
2/ Percent 


1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 Change 
1978-79 








1011 Iron mining, crude ore 

1011 Iron mining, usable ore---- 

1021 Copper mining, crude ore 

1021 Copper mining, recoverable metal 


111,121 Coal mining 

121 Bituminous coal ana 

14 Nonmetallic minerals 

142 Crushed and broker stone 


2026 Fluid milk 

203 Preserved fruits and vegetables 

2033 Canned fruits and vegetables 

204 Grain mill products 

2041 Flour and other grain mill products----- 
2043 Cereal breakfast foods 

2044 Rice milling 

2045 Blended and prepared flour 

2046 Wet corn milling 

2047 ,48 Prepared feeds for animals and fowls---- 
205 Bakery products 

2061 ,62,63 

2061,62 

2063 Beet sugar 

2082 Malt beverages 

2086 Bottled and canned soft drinks 


2111,21,31 Tobacco products - total<<-----------=- — 
2111,31 Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco- 
2i21 

2251,52 Hosiery - 

2421 Sawmille and planing mills, general----- 


251 Household furniture 

2511,17 Wood household furntture----<-----<------- 
25}2 Jpholstered household furniture 

2514 Metal household furntiture--<-<------------ 
2515 Mattresses and bedsprings--- 


2611,21,31,61 Paper, paperboard and pulp mills 
2643 Paper and plastic bage 

2651 Folding paperboard boxes- 

2653 Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 
2823,24 Synthetic fibers 

2834 Pharmaceutical preparations 

2841 Soap and detergents 

2851 Paints and allied products 


Sif Owo se! 


2911 Petroleum ref ining---------------------- 
3011 Tires and inner tubes- 

314 Footwear 

3221 Glass containers 

3241 Hydraulic cement 

325 structural clay products 

3251,53,59 Clay construction products 

3251 Brick and structural clay tile--- 

3255 Clay refractories 

3271,72 Concrete products 

3273 Ready-mixed concrete----------------- --- 


' 
worn Fe wh 

. 
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~~ 


331 

3321 

3324,25 Steel foundries---------------------—-. _ 
3331,32,33 Primary copper, lead, and zinc 

3331 Primary copper 

3334 Primary aluminum 

3351 Copper rolling and drawing 

3353,54,55 Aluminum rolling and drawing 


i 
or 


. 
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3411 Metal cans 
3441 Fabricated structural metal 


- 
~ 


3531 Construction machinery---------------~ — 


3621 Motors and generators 

3631, 32,33,39 Major household appliances--- 

3631 Household cooking equipment 

3632 Household refrigerators and freezers---- 
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Percent 
SIC Code Industry 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 Change 
1978-79 


Other 


3633 Household laundry equi pment---------~- —_ 131.5 126.0 138.5 145.9 147.4 152.8 153.3 
3639 Household appliances N.E.C.----------- — 126.7 125.9 132.9 140.3 151.2 156.0 149.2 
3641 Electric lamps----------------------- _ 104.0 104.5 113.3 121.9 119.6 123.2 127.9 
3645, 46,47 ,48 Lighting fixtures 126.0 120.8 118.9 126.6 132.5 132.9 4/ 

3651 Radio and television receiving sets----- 128.7 124.4 125.7 137.3 132.9 146.4 150.7 


371 Motor vehicles and equipment--------- — 123.9 118.8 127.1 136.0 145.1 “144.0 138.7 


401 Railroads, revenue traf fic----------- -_ 133.2 129.6 123.9 131.9 138.4 148.6 148.5 
401 Railraods, car-miles 119.2 116.2 115.5 117.5 117.5 124.0 122.6 
4213 PT Intercity trucking 5/ 123.4 119.3 114.1 128.2 127.9 127.6 126.1 
4213 PT Intercity trucking (general freight) 5/- 122.1 124.3 117.6 127.9 133.2 131.3 128.7 
4511 Air transportat 1ion-------------------- _ 131.3 133.0 134.6 146.7 153.6 167.9 173.6 
4612,13 Petroleum pipelines 150.4 146.6 147.4 146.6 154.0 156.7 160.2 
4811 Telephone communications 128.8 137.3 149.6 165.8 175.9 187.6 194.3 
491,92,93 Gas and electric utilities 129.9 127.5 131.9 135.8 137.8 136.2 135.5 
Retail food stores 6/----------------- — 108.1 104.5 104.8 107.0 106.4 100.9 100.2 
Franchised new car dealers 119.2 116.2 120.5 126.9 131.2 128.5 122.5 
Gasoline service stations 6/---------- — 136.6 140.5 137.8 151.8 160.9 168.3 169.4 
Eating and drinking places 6/ 105.9 100.8 102.0 101.8 98.9 94.6 89.5 
Drug stores 6/------------------ -------- 146.2 149.4 144.8 150.6 156.7 152.4 153.6 
Hotels and motels 6/ 108.7 103.2 101.9 106.9 106.8 109.1 102.8 
Laundry and cleaning services 6/------ — 104.0 103.9 103.0 104.5 108.0 108.7 101.8 


1/ Although the output per employee-hour measures relate output to the hours of all employees engaged in each industry, they 
do not measure the specific contribution of labor, capital, or any other single factor of production. Rather, they reflect the 
joint effects of many influences, including new technology, capital investment, the level of output, capacity utilization, energy 
use, and managerial skills, as well as the skills and efforts of the work force. Some of these measures use a labor input series 
that is based on hours paid and some use a labor input series that is based on plant hours. 

Preliminary. ; 
Mining data refer to output per production worker hour. 

Not available. 

Output per employee. 

Output per hour of all persons. 
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WORK STOPPAGES--NOVEMBER 1980 
WASHINGTON -- Fewer strikes began in November (284) than in any other month 
this year, according to preliminary estimates by the U.S. Department of Labor's 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Working time lost due to strikes fell sharply to 0.07 percent of time worked, 


well below the idleness rate in any month so far this year and the lowest for 
November in the past decade. The number of workers involved in strikes (54,000) 
and days of idleness (1.2 million days) also were at lowest levels for the year 
and for any November in more than 10 years. 

For the first: 11 months of 1980, stoppages, workers involved, and idleness 
due to strikes were lower than the comparable period a year ago, while the idleness 
rate was the same (0.15 percent). 

Four large stoppages (involving 5,000 workers or more) were in effect during 
the month. They accounted for two-fifths of the workers involved in strikes in 
the month and one-fifth of the idleness. One of these, the nationwide copper 
strike, which had contributed significantly to idleness totals each month since it 
beaan July 1, ended on November 21. Two of the other 3 also ended in the month, 
leaving only 1 of these large strikes in effect at the beginning of December. 

PLS data cover work stoppages involving six or more workers and lasting a 
shift, full day, or longer. The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects 
on establishments or industries whose employees are idle as a result of material or 


service shortages. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: NOVEMBER 1980 

WASHINGTON -- Layoffs in manufacturing decreased slightly from October to 
November while new hires were unchanged, according to preliminary findings reported 
by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of layoffs declined by 0.2 percentage point 
from the October rate to 1.2 percent in November. The rate of layoffs has been 
on a downward trend since June. Compared with November 1979, layoffs were down 


0.1 percentage point in November 1980. November was the first month of 1980 in 


which the layoff rate was at or below the level of a year earlier. 


The seasonally adjusted quit rate, which partially reflects workers' assessments 
of other job opportunities, rose by 0.1 percentage point to 1.4 percent in 
November. The November 1980 quit rate was 0.5 percentage point below the level 
of a year earlier. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of total accessions (which include new hires, 
recalls, and transfers from other establishments within the same company) declined 
by 0.2 percentage point from the revised October rate to 3.6 percent in November. 
The total accession rate was 0.3 percentage point below the level a year earlier. 
The November 1980 rate of new hires was unchanged from the revised September 
and October rates of 2.1 percent. The November 1980 new hire rate was 0.6 
percent below the rate in November 1979. The November 1980 rate of recalls, 


however, was 0.4 percentage point above the level of a year earlier. 


# ## 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union (AFL) was formed in 1900, 
according to "Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 

The first federal labor relations law was enacted in 1888. It applied to 
railroads and provided for arbitration and presidential boards of investigation, 
according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 

The American Federation of Labor was organized in 1886 at a convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, in December as successor to the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions. Other trade unions and city councils which had failed to gain 
autonomy within the ranks of the Knights of Labor also joined the AFL, according 
to “Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor. 

### 

The Typographical Union, the first national organization of workers to 

endure to the present day, was formed in 1852, according to a publication of the 


U.S. Department of Labor. 
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